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The Role of Discipline wine. 


Let us not be afraid of emphasizing the role of disciplixe and _self- 
discipline in the Christian life, as necessarily complementary to spon- 
taneity and immediate inspiration. . . . § Discipline can be, and often 
is, stupid, unimaginative and repressive. But it may take on a very 
different appearance, if we look at the purpose to which it is directed. 
This is true even of military discipline. What is it for? It serves three 
principal purposes; first, the concentration of the maximum force in 
the minimum time at the point at which it is most needed; secondly, 
the creation of that sense of comradeship between men who serve to- 
gether, such as will ensure that they will not fail one another in the 
moment of crisis; third, such a hardening of the will as to make it go 
on acting, when body and spirit are utterly exhausted, for that extra 
five minutes in which battles are won. Military metaphors are out of 
fashion, but they are to be found in the New Testament itself. It does 
not require very much imagination to translate these three aims into 
terms of the conflict both of the church and of the individual Christian. 
§ Discipline is produced by the repetition of the same action or set of 
actions a very large number of times until perfection in the perform- 
ance of them is attained. Performance results in habit; and habit can 
become so deeply ingrained as to produce an almost automatic and 
predictable reaction in any given set of circumstances. Self-discipline 
cannot be attained in any other way; and this is as true of our concern 
for religion as it is in any other part of our lives. It is by endlessly 
repeated decisions in relation to trivial things that the general direction 
of our lives is in the end determined. The realm of the exceedingly 
ordinary is also the realm of the Holy.—STEPHEN NEILL in Christian 
Holiness, just published by Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Disagreement with Supreme Court Justice 





Red China Issue 

The writer was dismayed by the state- 
ments made by a Justice of our Supreme 
Court, William O. Douglas in regard 
throwing open the doors of the United Na- 
tions to Communist China. Were Justice 
Douglas willing to hear the Hon. Walter 
Judd, presently Congressman from Min- 
nesota, and formerly missionary doctor, 
teacher, and preacher of China, he might 
view his opinion in a far different light. 

I wish to make note of only a few an- 
swers to those in favor of Red China as 
a member of the United Nations: 

(1) China does today have a population 
of uncounted hundreds of millions, but are 
they rulers of that nation, have they any 
voice in the government, or have they 
any affection for the Communist form of 
Government? The answer is a definite no! 

(2) The very foundation of the United 
Nations is based on a family of peace-lov- 
ing countries, founded to uphold law and 
order, and above all, world peace. Have 
the present rulers of Communist China 
showed one instance of even knowing what 
true peace is? 

(3) The statement has often been made 
that in order to have any control over Red 
China, that country should be a member 
of an international organization such as 
the United Nations. Has the United Na- 
tions shown any control over Russia and 
her satellites. That inevitable veto of 
“Nyet” would only be added to by “Foul 
Chueh”! (No agree) 

(4) And lastly, Justice Douglas states, 
“Red China’s subjugation of Tibet ex- 
ceeded in ruthlessness and cruelty the ac- 
tions of Russia in Hungary.” (OUTLOOK, 
Novy. 28.) 

J. L. Howe, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
Seminary Raid? 

Well, it has happened agin. 

For the past several years there has 
been almost a mass exit from our Presby- 
terian, U. S., seminaries of professors to 
other positions of service in not only our 


home church, but also to our brethren to 
the North. 





For young people 
PROFESSORS’ LIST 


The famous Professors’ List of Books 
to Read Before Entering College (as well 
as a Professors’ List of Great Drama) is 
offered free of charge to high school stu- 
dents in return for a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Their parents or adult 
friends may secure copies for young peo- 
ple in the same manner. 

In addition, high school English class- 
es or church youth groups (Junior-Hi 
and Senior-Hi) may also secure these 
lists free of charge (in return for postage) 
if they agree to distribute the lists to 
individual young people. For postage 
send 50¢ per 100 copies. 

These lists have come from the annual 
Going-to-College Handbook. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 
512 E. Main St. Richmond 19, Virginia 


No doubt these are very capable men, 
yet what do we mean in permitting this 
exodus of these very capable men from 
our teaching professions? I realize there 
are many factors involved in such a 
change of service, but on the other hand 
do not such offices of our church as the 
(General Assembly and the Board of World 
Missions understand the problem of keep- 
ing a seminary staff filled with well quali- 
fied professors. 

It is my opinion that this robbing of 
Peter to pay Paul does our seminaries 
great honor, but certainly does not help 
the administration offices of these sem- 
inaries to keep well trained men in this 
very valuable of all services to the king- 
dom of God. 

WINSTON D. Carry. 
Antlers, Okla. 

*Mr. Carty is referring to the election 
of Professor T. Watson Street of Austin 
Seminary to the position of executive sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of World Mission (Outlook, Nov. 28, Dec. 
5).—Eds. 


Hymn Suggestion 


Mr. D. C. Hawthorne writing in your 
Letters to the Editors column September 
19, of this year mentioned the scarcity of 
hymn texts dealing with brotherhood. I 
have such a text that might be acceptable, 
and not knowing how to contact Mr. Haw- 
thorne, I thought I would send it on to 
you in hopes that he may see it at least 
indirectly. It is to be sung to the DoNNE 
Secours tune of the Genevan Psalter, 
which is in most respectable hymnals. 

1. Creator of the family of nations, 
Of many races, one vast brotherhood; 
Forgive the coldness of our vain self- 
seeking. 





MODERATORS’ ITINERARIES 


United Presbyterian, USA—Herman L. Tur- 
ner, 2461 Peachtree Rd., N. E., Atlanta 5, 





Ga. 

Jan. 3, 8:00 a.m., Service of Intercession 
and Holy Communion, National church, 
Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 4, Dinner meeting, Presbyterian men 
of Washington City Presbytery. 

Jan. 5, Ministers’ Assn., Baltimore Presby- 
tery, 4:30 p.m.; evening, Men’s Council. 

Jan. 8, National church, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 10-12, New York, Long Range Plan- 
ning Committee and General Council. 

Jan. 14, Southern California. 

Jan. 14, 9:30 and 11:00 a.m., First Church, 
Hollywood (11 o’clock service over 
KTTV). 7:30 p.m., Youth of the Pres- 
bytery, Pasadena. 

Jan. 16, First church, Oxnard, 6:30 p.m., 
and 8:00 p.m. 

Jan. 17, Luncheon, First church, El Centro, 
Riverside Presbytery; 6:00 p.m., San 
Diego area. 

Jan. 19, Sacramento evening meeting. 

Jan. 20, 10:00 a.m., San Francisco Theol. 
Seminary, San Anselmo; 12:00 noon, 
luncheon for laymen and women, Ma- 
rines’ Mem. Bldg.; evening, area meet- 
ing, First church, Richmond. 

Jan. 21, San Jose Presbytery. 

Jan. 22, 9:30 and 11:00 a.m., First church, 
San Rafael; 8:00 p.m., First church, 
Vallejo. 

Jan. 29, First church, Salem, Ore. 





Teach us to labor for our brothers’ 
good. 

2. Let us bestow on all an equal freedom, 
Let each man stand inferior to none. 
Help us reach out in mercy, peace, and 

justice. 
With flaming hearts, to make all peo- 
ples one. 

3. Give us no rest while they in hunger 

perish. 
Grant us no peace while they in dan- 
ger lie; 
Until we rise in bitter indignation 
And will not bear to let a brother die. 
SHaAron (Mrs. Harvey) SCHOLL. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Limited Term 


Do you have any information showing 
results of recent surveys of the practice 
of limited term for church officers, or can 
you tell me where to secure this informa- 
tion? 

NortTH CAROLINA. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The Officer Training 
department of the Presbyterian, U. S., Divi- 
sion of Men’s Work, Box 1176, Richmond 
9, Va., has the only information of which 
we know. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Recently revived demonstrations in At- 
lanta, Ga., protesting segregated lunch 
counters in department stores were re- 
ported to be supported by a few white 
students who identified themselves as 
from Emory University and AGNES 
Scott College, in addition to students 
from the Negro colleges of the Atlanta 
area, 





s + @ 

Hastincs College (Nebr.) is urging 
churches and church organizations—at 
least, 100 of them—to set aside “desig- 
nated scholarships” to encourage student 
attendance at Hastings. 

“EE 

The cornerstone for McCluer Hall on 
the campus of LINDENWoop College 
(Mo.) has been laid. To be completed 
next fall, the building will house 88 stu- 
dents. It is named in honor of President 
and Mrs. Franc L. McCluer. 

. ¢ 8 

MAcaLEsTER College and UNrTep Col- 
lege, Winnipeg, joined recently in their 
20th annual Canadian-American confer- 
ence and exchange of ideas. The topic 
for this year: “The Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

* * * 

OccwwENTAL College (Calif.) shows 
increasing faculty salaries for an aver- 
age of $8,243, with full professors re- 
ceiving an average of $10,670. 

ok * * 

Experiments are being carried forward 
on the MonMouTH College (Ill.) campus 
to discover efficient and effective methods 
of foreign language teaching at the col- 
lege level. This is part of a study being 
conducted by the Associated Colleges of 
the Midwest under a $250,000 grant 
from the Federal government. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class postage paid at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook Publishers 
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e PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has signed 
an executive order giving permanent gov- 
ernmental status to his Committee on 
Migratory Labor which he set up as an 
informal inter-departmental organization 
in 1954. He was urged by church groups 
and others to take this action.... e THE 
LiprARY OF CONGRESS will no longer 
make any compilations of the religious 
affiliations of members of Congress in 
view of the number of errors occurring 
in the listings and the “impossibility” 
of preparing an accurate and compre- 
hensive list. . . . e THE GENERAL As- 
SEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church of 
New Zealand has reiterated its plea that 
the national government support recog- 
nition of Communist China and her ad- 
mission to the United Nations in the 
interests of world peace. . . . @ AFTER 
FAILING to get help from a superior 
court judge in Atlanta, Ga., the father- 
in-law of a dying Jehovah’s Witness suc- 
ceeded in having him declared mentally 
incompetent so that blood transfusions 
could be used to save his life. ... e 
FORMAL CONVERSATIONS on theological 
issues involved in Lutheran cooperation 
have been resumed by representatives 
from the National Lutheran Council and 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod, 
with discussions centering in ‘The Sig- 
nificance of Confessional Subscription.” 

. . @ A MILLION-DOLLAR Minnesota 
Protestant center is to be erected in Min- 
neapolis, with completion expected in 
1962. ...e FoR THE TENTH consecutive 
year the congregations of Beth El Temple 
and Westminster Presbyterian Church 
(Richard E. Pritchard, minister) in 
Madison, Wisc., held a joint Thanksgiv- 
ing Day service. ... ¢ MEMBERS OF THE 
First Baptist Church in Dallas, Texas, 
have over-subscribed a record budget of 
$1,195,000 for 1961 which, it is said, is 
the largest local church budget “in the 
history of Christendom.”. . . e A com- 
MITTEE has been created by the District 
of Columbia Baptist Association to study 
the possibility of launching a Baptist 
university in the nation’s capital. No 
Baptist-supported institution for higher 
education now exists between Richmond, 
Va., and Philadelphia. ... e A Protes- 
TANT EpiscopaL clergyman (Albert H. 
Hatch, 29) whose sympathetic stand on 
kneel-ins drew hostile reactions from his 
Savannah, Ga., parishioners, has trans- 
ferred to a suburban church in Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CHURCHES URGED TO HELP END 
PLIGHT OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


WasHINGTON, D. C. (RNs)—A ten- 
year plan calling on Protestant churches 
to use every positive means within their 
power to eliminate injustices suffered by 
more than one million migrant farm la- 
borers and crop pickers was adopted here 
at a conference sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. 

The plan constituted the report of the 
national study conference on “The 
Church and Migratory Farm Labor” 
sponsored by the council’s Division of 
Home Missions. 

More than 250 religious leaders from 
34 states gathered to observe the 40th 
anniversary of the beginning of interde- 
nominational Protestant mission work 
among the migrants in 1920 and to plan 
for the new decade ahead. 

In the field of legislation, churches 
were urged to give their support to the 
extension of minimum wage coverage to 
farm laborers, extension of the National 
Labor Relations Act to protect their right 
to organize unions, elimination of con- 
tinuing child labor abuses, and improve- 
ment of social security coverage. 

They also were urged to cooperate with 
government agencies in educating migrant 
laborers for other job opportunities since 
mechanization will reduce the need for 
farm labor. 


Education 


The conference recommended that more 
attention be given to the problem of pro- 
viding adequate education for children 
of migrant families. 

“Federal aid should be provided for 
schools, as it has been in impacted de- 
fense areas,” the conference report rec- 
ommended, “but with no federal control 
over what is taught.” 


NEW YORK EXECUTIVE © 
TO HEAD BUENA VISTA 


Wendell K. Halverson, executive of the 
Presbytery of New York, is to become 
president of Buena Vista College (Iowa) 
Feb. 1. 

Dr. Halverson, 44, is a graduate of 
Iowa State, with his theological degree 
from Union Seminary, New York. He 
has also studied at the Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology, the University of 
Oslo in Norway, the University of Chi- 
cago, and the Chicago Lutheran Sem- 
inary. For some years he taught philoso- 
phy and religion at Heidelberg College. 





It was urged that a specialist in mi- 
grant education problems be engaged on 
the staff of the U.S. Office of Education. 

Church groups are justified in setting 
up supplementary, temporary schools for 
migrant children when public schools are 





UPUSA MODERATOR TALKS 
ON RACIAL ATTITUDES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS) — The 
first moderator from the Deep South to 
lead the United Presbyterian Church, 
USA, says the Christian church can have 
only one view on racial segregation. 

That position, Herman L. Turner, At- 
lanta, Ga., pastor, made clear in an in- 
terview here, is that segregation is not 
compatible with Christianity. 

But Dr. Turner emphasized that the 
racial problem is “not sectional.” It’s 
worldwide and “not a matter for any 
one place,” he said. 

The top officer of the 3,290,000-mem- 
ber denomination said it would “take 
time” to change the minds of many 
Southerners on the race question. 

But, he said, “people are thinking and 
perhaps more than we are willing to 
admit.” 

He said he regarded “persuasion and 
litigation” as providing the best oppor- 
tunities for meeting the situation. 

Dr. Turner was one of Atlanta’s clergy- 
men who signed two “manifestos” on the 
racial situation there. These emphasize 
the need to keep communications open 
between the races and to keep the schools 
open. 

“We were trying to give guidance to 
our people as to what ought to be our 
position in these critical times,” he said. 

Asked about the “kneel-ins” in which 
Negro students seek to open all-white 
southern churches, Dr. Turner com- 
mented: “The church has got to keep the 
church of God open to all worshippers.” 

Dr. Turner said the race issue had 
made it impossible for his denomination 
—principally a northern group—to re- 
sume merger negotiations with the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S., a Southern body. 

Dr. Turner addressed a dinner spon- 
sored by Minneapolis Presbytery at Cal- 
vary Presbyterian Church. In his talk 
there, he reported on his recent trip to 
Europe. He urged that a Reformed sem- 
inary in Portugal be used to train church 
leaders from African countries. 








unable to carry the load, the conference 
declared. 

In the field of housing, health, and 
welfare, the conference recommended that 
migrants be given access to all health and 
welfare services available to residents of 
the area in which they come to work. 


Assistance to States 

It was asked that the federal govern- 
ment assist the states in financing an in- 
terstate system of rest stops for traveling 
migrants with local churches cooperating 
in the program. The conference also 
urged that federal housing loans be made 
at low interest to both state agencies and 
non-profit organizations to provide sat- 
isfactory housing for migrant workers. 

The conference suggested that local 
churches help migrant families who want 
to establish a permanent home. 

“Churches should provide interracial 
leadership, language classes, home visita- 
tion, and other services,” the report de- 
clared. “Local churches must be ready 
to assist the migrant as he faces problems 
of unemployment, housing, discrimina- 
tion, and disqualification from commu- 
nity benefits while establishing a resi- 
dence.” 

In its ministry to the migrants, the 
church must provide more “practical 
training” to those who work with migrants 
on the local level, in order that they may 
understand the worker’s problems, the 
conference said. 

“Denominations must be encouraged to 
include the migrant ministry as part of 
established worship, study, and action 
programs in the local parish,” the report 
concluded. (Editorial, page 8.) 


LAWS URGED TO STOP 
CHILD LABOR ABUSES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—Declaring 
that “‘we got our children out of the coal 
mines and the textile mills 23 years ago 
through federal action,” Pennsylvania’s 
state Secretary of Labor William L. Batt, 
Jr., urged Protestant leaders attending a 
conference on migratory farm labor to 
support laws to eliminate abuses of child 
labor in agriculture. 

“Thousands of American children are 
still working in commercial agriculture,” 
Mr. Batt told the conference sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches’ Divi- 
sion of Home Missions. 

He placed responsibility for the abuses 
on “rurally-dominated state legislatures” 
which give greater consideration to the 
profits of large commercial farm operators 
than the welfare of children of migrant 
families who are hired at below-subsis- 
tence wages to harvest the crops. 

Mr. Batt asked church groups to sup- 
port legislation protecting children of mi- 
grant farm workers from exploitation; 
giving them proper schooling; establish- 
ing decent minimum wages and decent 
housing for farm workers, and protecting 
them from unscrupulous “crew leaders.” 


4 


He also asked that legislation be enacted 
against mass importation of low-wage 
foreign workers that undercuts American 
labor standards. 


Crew Leader Registration 

The conference heard an appeal from 
Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr., (D.- 
N.J.), chairman of the Senate subcom- 
mittee studying migrant problems, that 
churches support federal legislation to 
require registration of crew leaders who 
take migrant workers from state to state. 

Sen. Williams outlined the legislation 
that he has introduced in Congress and 
which he will propose in the new session. 
The proposals will cover minimum wages, 
housing, and child labor. 

He said few valid objections have been 
offered to the proposal to license labor 
contractors, asserting that its purpose is 
to “establish some control over those few 
labor contractors who cheat both worker 
and farmer after making work arrange- 
ments.” 

William Mirangoff, economist of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, gave the con- 
ference sobering statistics on the plight 
of farm workers. 

Eighty cents an hour was the average 
pay for such farm workers in 1959, he 
told the conference, and the average earn- 
ings of farm workers were only $710 for 
the season, arising from an average of 
119 days of employment and “almost that 
many days in fruitless search for work.” 

More than one-fourth of the migrants 
are unemployed for over half the vear, 


he added. 


Home Ministry Backs 
Yonsei Directors’ Stand 

SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—Top police au- 
thorities in the ROK Ministry of the 
Interior have decided to back the em- 
battled board of directors of Yonsei, Ko- 
rea’s largest church-related university 
here, following a week of violence high- 
lighted by student mobs sacking the 
homes of two veteran American mission- 
aries. 

Alarmed by the new outbreak of stu- 
dent demonstrations similar to those 
which touched off last spring’s April rev- 
olution, ROK Home Ministry officials 
have given the green light to Yonsei Uni- 
versity’s 15-man board to proceed with 
a five-point plan for settling the campus 
conflict without compromising the fun- 
damental issue of board control of the 
4,000-student school and its faculty. 

The government’s action to support 
the board, according to authoritative 
sources, was triggered partly by a mon- 
itored Communist broadcast from Pyeng- 
yang, North Korea’s capital, which stated 
that if Yonsei is overthrown, 40 per cent 
of Communist objectives in South Korea 
for 1960 will have been achieved. 

In a two-day emergency session, the 
Yonsei board determined to seek restora- 
tion of order to the campus by: pressing 





its search for a permanent president; con- 
tinuing its work on a faculty tenure plan; 
submitting the main issue dividing the 
faculty—degree of faculty voice in ad- 
ministration—to a three-sided arbitra- 
tion committee which will include alumni 
and Home Ministry representatives; 
choosing at its April, 1961, meeting a 
successor to board chairman, Charles W. 
Sauer, a veteran Methodist missionary; 
and requesting “leniency” for students 
not found guilty of property destruction. 

Responsible observers in Seoul have 
interpreted the six-month-old series of 
disturbances at Yonsei as a final attempt 
by a secular 45 per cent minority of the 
faculty to consolidate their de facto con- 
trol of the nominally Christian interde- 
nominational, mission-supported institu- 
tion. The attempt, if successful, would 
wrest formal control of the university 
and its new million-dollar plant from the 
school’s official board of directors. 

Final checkup on the allegedly faculty- 
instigated wreckage of the homes of Prof. 
Horace Underwood (Presbyterian), act- 
ing university president, and Dr. Sauer, 
revealed virtually complete destruction of 
not only all movable household goods and 
furnishings but also interiors, including 
plumbing and sanitary facilities, which 
were broken up or wrenched from the 
building structures. Neither missionary 
was at home during the riots. 


Since Last Spring 

Both Americans took their present 
offices last spring after the Korean revolu- 
tion when the board could find no Korean 
nationals willing to “hold the fort’? in 
the face of the expected big push by a 
large faculty element with numerous fol- 
lowers among non-Christian students. 

Meanwhile, police continued to hold 
over 150 rioters in jail despite formal 
requests from Prof. Underwood, a third- 
generation missionary, that they be re- 
leased. Police moved in on the situation 
when voices at the back of the crowd 
sacking the Sauer residence began shout- 
ing, “Kill him!” Eyewitnesses reported 
that some members of the student body 
turned on those shouting for death and 
discovered that the back-row agitators 
carried nothing to identify themselves as 
Yonsei students. 

Internationally respected and one of 
Korea’s top four educational institutions, 
Yonsei was established in 1957. It is 
one of seven Far Eastern colleges and 
universities largely supported by 15 U.S. 
and Canadian mission boards and other 
sources through the United Board for 
Christian Higher Education in Asia. 


EVERYONE wants the kingdom of God, 

but few want it first. Everyone wants 
high achievement, but few want to pay 
the price. Everyone wants God, but few 
want to put him first—Cuartes L. VEN- 
ABLE. 
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@ Excerpts from the Report of the President’s Commission 


On Our National Goals 


HE PARAMOUNT GOAL of the 

United States was set long ago. It is 
to guard the rights of the individual, to 
ensure his development and, to enlarge 
his opportunity. It is set forth in the Dec- 
laration of Independence drafted by 
Thomas Jefferson and adopted by the 
Continental Congress on July 4, 1776. 
The goals we here identify are within 
the framework of the original plan and 
are calculated to bring to fruition the 
dreams of the men who laid the founda- 
tion of this country. 

They stated their convictions quite 
simply: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

It was a mighty vision. In the echo of 
those fateful words can be heard the 
onrolling thunder of a new age. It was 
an even broader and bolder declaration 
than those who made it knew. Its soar- 
ing vision enabled our society to meet the 
trials of emerging nationhood. It placed 
the young republic securely behind the 
principle that every human being is of 
infinite worth. In time it led the nation 
out of the morass of human slavery. It 
inspires us still in the struggle against 
injustice. 


Self-Government 

To make this vision a reality, a frame- 
work of self-government was established 
nationally and in each state. It rested 
upon two fundamental principles—the 
election of representatives from among 
competing candidates, and the constitu- 
tional limitation of power of those elected. 

The way to preserve freedom is to live 
it. Our enduring aim is to build a nation 
and help build a world in which every 
human being shall be free to develop his 
capacities to the fullest. We must rededi- 
cate ourselves to this principle and there- 
by strengthen its appeal to a world in po- 
litical, social, economic, and technological 
revolution. 

In the Nineteen Sixties every Amer- 
ican is summoned to extraordinary per- 
sonal responsibility, sustained effort, and 
sacrifice. For the nation is in grave dan- 
ger, threatened by the rulers of one-third 
of mankind, for whom the state is every- 
thing, the individual significant only as 
he serves the state. These rulers seek 
the “peace” of a Communist-oriented 
world, in which freedom is suppressed 
and the individual permanently subordi- 
nated. Supporting their aim are the Soviet 
Union’s great and swiftly growing 
strength, the industrial and military 
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progress and potential of Red China, a 
great capacity for political organization 
and propaganda, and the specious appeal 
of Communist doctrine to peoples eager 
for rapid escape from poverty. 

Meanwhile, weapons of cataclysmic 
power have come into existence. A major 
nuclear conflict would be a world catas- 
trophe; violence even in or between small 
nations could involve the great powers 
and spark the holocaust. 

The Sino-Soviet threat and modern 
weapons present great dangers; we have 
equally great opportunities. With the 
increase of knowledge and material re- 
sources, we have achieved a standard of 
individual realization new to history. We 
can continue to improve our own way 
of life, and at the same time help in the 
progress of vast numbers in the world 
whose lives are blighted by chronic sick- 
ness, hunger, and illiteracy. 

Since 1946, foreign rule has ended for 
more than one billion people in Asia and 
Africa. Much of their yearning for in- 
dependence, for respect, and for abun- 
dance has been inspired by Western and 
especially American example. Neverthe- 
less, historic resentments, inadequate 
economies, inexperience in self-govern- 
ment, and excessive expectations offer fer- 
tile ground for Communist persuasion and 
conquest. This restless tide of events de- 
fines the magnitude of our problems and 
the scope of our opportunity. 


Difficult Goals 

To preserve and enlarge our own lib- 
erties, to meet a deadly menace, and to 
extend the area of freedom throughout 
the world: there are high and difficult 
goals. Yet our past performance justifies 
confidence that they can be achieved if 
every American will accept personal re- 
sponsibility for them. 

This report identifies goals and sets 
forth programs. It is directed to the citi- 
zens of this country, each of whom sets 
his own goals and seeks to realize them 
in his life, through private groups, and 
through various levels of government. 
Choices are hard, and costs heavy. They 
demand subordination of lesser goals to 
the greater. But the rewards are beyond 
calculation, for the future of our nation 
depends on the result. 


At the same time, the United States 
cannot attain its goals alone, nor by offer- 
ing the free world grudging arms or con- 
descending leadership. We must lead, but 
in a spirit of genuine partnership. To- 
gether, the free peoples of the world can 
develop unmatched strength and vindi- 
cate the mighty vision of the Declaration. 


PART |. Goals at Home 
1. The Individual 


The status of the individual must re- 
main our primary concern. All our insti- 
tutions—political, social, and economic 
—must further enhance the dignity of the 
citizen, promote the maximum develop- 
ment of his capabilities, stimulate their 
responsible exercise, and widen the range 
and effectiveness of opportunities for in- 
dividual choice. 

From this concern springs our purpose 
to achieve equal treatment of men and 
women, to enlarge their incentives and 
to expand their opportunities for self- 
development and self-expression. From 
it comes our insistence on widely distrib- 
uted political and economic power, on 
the greatest range of free choice in our 
economy, and on the fair and democratic 
exercise of public and private power. It 
underlies the value we put on education. 
It guides the pursuit of science. It is the 
source of our interest in the health and 
welfare of every citizen. 

The great ideas that have moved the 
world have sprung from unfettered hu- 
man minds. The spirit of liberty, in 
which they thrive, makes one man hesitate 
to impose his will on another. It relies 
on the conviction that the truth will 
emerge from free inquiry and exchange 
of views. 


Basic Tradition 


The notion that ideas and individuals 
must be rejected merely because they are 
controversial denies the essence of our 
tradition. Schools and _ institutions of 
higher education, and the trustees, board 
members and legislators responsible for 
them, have a particular responsibility to 
ensure freedom of expression by students, 
faculty and administrators alike. We 
must bring up young men and women to 
believe in the individual and to act upon 
that belief. There are subtle and power- 
ful pressures toward conformity in the 
economic, social, and political world. 
They must be resisted so that differences 
of taste and opinion will remain a con- 
structive force in improving our society. 

Unity of purpose must never be con- 
fused with unanimity of opinion. Vig- 
orous controversy and the acceptance of 
dissent as a positive value will renew 
our strength and demonstrate to the world 
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our calm confidence that truth and reason 
prevail in a free society. 
2. Equality 

Vestiges of religious prejudice, handi- 
caps to women, and, most important, dis- 
crimination on the basis of race must 
be recognized as morally wrong, econom- 
ically wasteful, and in many respects 
dangerous. In this decade we must sharp- 
ly lower these last stubborn barriers. 

Progress toward realizing these ideals 
in practice has been extraordinary. We 
have ever more closely approached a 
classless society; there has been a revolu- 
tion in the status of women; education 
is more nearly available to all; most 
citizens have opportunities which a cen- 
tury ago were dreamed of by only a hand- 
ful. 

Respect for the individual means re- 
spect for every individual. Every man 
and woman must have equal rights be- 
fore the law, and an equal opportunity 
to vote and hold office, to be educated, 
to get a job and to be promoted when 
qualified, to buy a home, to participate 
fully in community affairs. These goals, 
which are at the core of our system, must 
be achieved by action at all levels. 

Primary responsibility rests with in- 
dividuals. Habits of prejudice and fear 
of social and economic pressure restrict 
employment opportunities and housing 
choices, cause exclusion from eating 
places, hotels, and recreation facilities, 
and inhibit the free action of public offi- 
cers. No American should remain with- 
in the grip of these habits and fears. 


Right to Vote 

The right to vote is basic. Private 
pressures and discriminatory administra- 
tion of registration laws must not con- 
tinue to obstruct it. Predominant state 
control of voting qualifications is tradi- 
tional; but if necessary, the basic dem- 
ocratic right to vote must take precedence. 

One role of government is to stimulate 
changes of attitude. Additional muni- 
cipal, state, and Federal legislation is 
essential. The Federal Government 
should enforce the principle that Federal 
funds shall not be disbursed to employers 
who discriminate on the basis of race. 
Similar policies should progressively be 
applied to Federal grants for universities 
hospitals, and airports and to Federal 
housing programs. 

By 1970 discrimination in higher edu- 
cation should be entirely overcome. Every 
state must make progress in good faith 
toward desegregation of publicly sup- 
ported schools. 


3. The Democratic Process 

The degree of effective liberty avail- 
able to its people should be the ultimate 
test for any nation. Democracy is the 
only means so far devised by which a 
nation can meet this test. To preserve 
and perfect the democratic process in the 
United States is therefore a primary goal 
in this as in every decade. 
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The democratic process functions only 
when the individual accepts his full re- 
sponsibility as a citizen by forming con- 
sidered opinions on public policy and 
by active participation in the choice of 
public representatives. .. . 

[The major portion of the report con- 
tinues under the following headings: 

[4. Education; 5. The Arts and Sciences; 
6. The Democratic Economy; 7, Economic 
Growth; 8. Technological Change; 9. Agri- 
culture; 10. Living Conditions; 11. Health 
and Welfare. 

{Part Il. Goals Abroad: 12. Helping to 
Build an Open and Peaceful World; 13. 
The Defense of the Free World; 14. Dis- 
armament; 15. The United Nations. 

[Part III. A Financial Accounting. ]} 


Conclusion 

The very deepest goals for Americans 
relate to the spiritual health of our peo- 
ple. The right of every individual to seek 
God and the wellsprings of truth, each 
in his own way, is infinitely precious. We 
must continue to guarantee it, and we 
must exercise it, for ours is a spiritually 
based society. Our material achievements 
in fact represent a triumph of the spirit 
of man in the mastery of his material 
environment. 

The family is at the heart of society. 
The educational process begins and is 
served most deeply in the home. 

From the first days of our history, 
every American has been responsible for 
his own life and livelihood, and for his 
family’s and has shared responsibility 
for his neighbor’s. In our early years, 
the perils which threatened were close at 
hand, and the responsibility was ines- 
capable. Now dangers, and opportuni- 
ties as well, come from greater distance, 
and more subtly. But they are just as 
real. And it is as true as in the days 
of the frontier that the goals for Ameri- 
cans cannot be won without the efforts of 
all. 

The major domestic goals of equality 
and education depend overwhelmingly on 
individual attitudes and actions. 

It is the responsibility of men and 
women in every walk of life to maintain 
the highest standards of integrity. 


Opportunities Ahead 

American citizens will in this decade 
have countless opportunities to take the 
national interest into account in deciding 
their course of action. Negotiators for 
labor and management affect the growth 
of the economy and its ability to compete 
with industry abroad when they reach 
a decision on compensation and working 
conditions, and thus influence the rate 
of technological change. Young men and 
women will help shape the course the 
United States will take by deciding in 
what occupation they will spend their 
lives. Americans who live or travel abroad 
can persuade countless people of the sin- 
cerity of American ideals and the values 
of democracy, or they can tarnish the 
nation’s reputation. Voters will determine 
whether schools will be built, teachers’ 





salaries raised, foreign assistance en- 
larged, defense needs fulfilled. Our goals 
will be attained and our way of life 
preserved if enough Americans take the 
national interest sufficiently into account 
in day-by-day decisions. 

The American citizen in the years 
ahead ought to devote a larger portion 
of his time and energy directly to the 
solution of the nation’s problems. There 
has been repeated occasion in this report 
to emphasize the overriding importance 
of contributions by private groups and 
individuals. Many ways are open for citi- 
zens to participate in the attainment of 
national goals. To mention but a few: 
they may help to control delinquency by 
organizing a boys’ club, serve on a school 
board, accept a tour of duty with gov- 
ernment, participate actively in politics 
through parties or interest groups. 
Religious Faith 

Above all, Americans must demonstrate 
in every aspect of their lives the fallacy 
of a purely selfish attitude—the material- 
istic ethic. Indifference to poverty and 
disease is inexcusable in a society dedi- 
cated to the dignity of the individual; so 
also is indifference to values other than 
material comfort and national power. Our 
faith is that man lives, not by bread 
alone, but by self-respect, by regard for 
other men, by convictions of right and 
wrong, by strong religious faith. 

Man has never been an island unto 
himself. The shores of his concern have 
expanded from his neighborhood to his 
nation, and from his nation to his world. 
Free men have always known the neces- 
sity for responsibility. A basic goal for 
each American is to achieve a sense of 
responsibility as broad as his worldwide 
concerns and as compelling as the dan- 
gers and opportunities he confronts. 


The volume containing the report, 
GOALS FOR AMERICANS, is published by 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J. ($3.50, cloth; $1, paper.) It con- 
tains also the 16 supporting essays on 
national goals by members of the com- 
mission and collaborators.—Eds. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e A colleague tells me that 
he recently heard a well-known church 
leader make the solemn declaration: 
“Given a modicum of ability and charac- 
ter, ninety percent of a minister’s effec- 
tiveness is a matter of public relations.” 
I suspect that the aforesaid church leader 
was not making a balanced theological 
statement, but simply expressing his ex- 
asperation at the lack of commonsense 
shown by otherwise estimable and learned 
men! 
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TUESDAY e I think the tide is begin- 
ning to turn. Five years ago I would have 
said that theological students were more 
interested in personal counselling than in 
social ethics, more concerned with their 
own integrity than with the problem of 
integration, more attentive to The Nature 
and Destiny of Me than to The Nature 
and Destiny of Man, but I am beginning 
to sense a swing of the pendulum. But it 
is only a very little swing, and I would 
feel happier if student conferences were 
as much concerned with the problems of 
everyday life as they appear to be with 
the problem of the church, liturgy and 
sacraments. 


WEDNESDAY e After my lecture to- 
night on Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s Prisoner 
for God, one of the churchmembers said, 
“I have been trying to find a formula 
for expressing my reaction to and appre- 
ciation of your lectures and sermons. I 
can’t keep on repeating ‘I enjoyed your 
talk, Doctor.’ Tonight I think I have it. 
Thank you for being a Benevolent Agi- 
tator!” That’s the nicest compliment I’ve 
had for a long time. 


THURSDAY e When people are offend- 
ed by what seems to them to be an undue 
emphasis on rewards in the New Testa- 
ment, I try to point out the nature of 
these rewards by reminding them of Rob- 
ert Koch, the scientist. His friends hon- 
ored him by getting him a post in the 
Imperial Health Office, with a fine lab- 
oratory and two assistants and lots of 
money, so that he was enabled to spend 
sixteen to eighteen hours a day working 
among his test tubes! Is not the reward 
for love the ability to love more, the 
reward for sacrifice the power to sacrifice 
even more, the reward for faithfulness 
the ability to be even more faithful? 


FRIDAY e We have become so “cul- 
tured” now that few people will go to the 
opera without first attending a musical 
appreciation class and studying the 
“plot.” But the first audiences of these 
works just went—to enjoy themselves! 


SATURDAY e I have one fault to find 
with the rsv, it is somewhat ladylike! 
Again and again I find the good earthy 
expressions of the King James Version 
refined away into tepidity. Wanting to 
preach tomorrow on the Manna, I dis- 
cover that what I remembered as “and 
it bred worms and stank” comes out as 
“and it bred worms and became foul.” 
Similarly, Hebrews’ forthright, “Then 
are ye bastards, and not sons,” becomes 
“illegitimate children and not sons”’— 
hardly a reflection of the force of the 
original. 


SUNDAY e I stuck to the King James 
Version this morning and preached on 
“Religion That Stinks’! 

* * * 
FEW MEN really find life by keeping a 
law.—Roy L. SMITH. 
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“I am creating a Memorial 
in your name” 


Words such as these would bring joy to the heart of 
a loved one. They would mean that you are perpetuat- 
ing that one’s name and Christian influence, whether 
he or she is still carrying on the work of the Lord or 


their work here has been completed. 


Many dedicated Christians have been honored by a 
Memorial Fund established with the Board of World 
Missions. Many of these funds have been started with 
| small amounts and added to at a later time, by the 
original donor or by other interested parties. The 
income from these funds is used to finance the work 


of Christian missions in foreign lands. 


If you wish to thus honor a loved one, we will be 
happy to help you in setting up a Memorial Fund 


exactly as you desire. Please write for further infor- 


mation and a free copy of our 
folder, “A Gift that Lives For- 


ever.’ Address 





CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Migratory Workers 

The recent focus of attention on the 
migratory workers and the unbelievable 
conditions of their life and work has 
aroused many Americans. The conference 
held recently in Washington has under- 
scored important steps that need to be 
taken (see page 3). 

It is somewhat disconcerting to be 
given the impression that one of the stub- 
born obstacles to improved conditions 
is to be found in the farm lobby and the 
combined forces of rural interests. That 
is, the assertion that one major obstacle 
to more adequate state laws—and na- 
tional legislation—is the political power 
f farm and rural interests. 

It is widely recognized that many state 
legislatures are captives of rural forces 
exercising a disproportionate influence 
because of an imbalance in representa- 
tion. In such states the majority of the 
population must be subjected to a dom- 
inating minority. No legislation that is 
not approved by lawmakers from the 
rural sections can be passed. The asser- 
tion of this fact indicates no desire to 
penalize these areas but simply to stress 
this restriction on a balanced democratic 
procedure. 

It is to be regretted that those who are 
closest to the production of this important 
part of our food supply have not yet seen 
it to be to the interest of the commonweal 
for the workmen who harvest the crops 
to share more equitably in the fruits of 
their toil. 

There are cries of anguish that the no- 
table television presentation of “Harvest 
of Shame” has struck a foul blow. It 
is doubtless true that there are better as- 
pects of the situation than were presented 
by CBS at that time but there are also 
many others to match it and there may 
be worse. Moreover, what that documen- 
tary presented was not new or startling to 
many people who have seen migrant 
workers close-up for a long time. They 
have known these things and have cried 
out in protest year after year. 
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“The Nation’s Future” 


It would be instructive to know how 
many television stations followed-up, of- 
fering an additional half-hour with a 
discussion of the sit-in demonstrations 
on NBC’s important Saturday night fea- 
ture on “The Nation’s Future.” 

It was planned that each third week or 
so local stations could arrange for the 
respective debates to be continued, stim- 
ulating discussion and _ participation 
closer home. 

Unfortunately, two things happened. 
At the height of interest in the initial 
discussion the key participants were cut 
short and their provocative inquiries were 
dissipated. (Where they did continue, 
in New York, the focus of interest con- 
tinued to be directed toward them.) 

In other situations local audiences were 
never told that an extension of the debate 
was a part of the basic pattern. It was 
abruptly terminated at the half-hour and 
that was all. In one situation of which 
we know an effort had been made to pro- 
vide a discussion—to be taped in ad- 
vance and therefore without relationship 
to what might be said in the course of the 
initial discussion! Such a plan, if car- 
ried out, would have been absurd. 

If you are unhappy about an omission 
in vour area or if you would prefer to 
have the full hour given over to con- 
tinued discussion by the principals, your 
NBC station or the New York headquar- 
ters might like to know vour reactions. 


Taft Committee Looks 
At Steel Strike Cost 


New York (rNS)—The ethical im- 
plications of the 116-day steel strike in 
early 1960 are examined in a unique 
study of the walkout completed after sev- 
eral months by a special committee under 
sponsorship of the National Council of 
Churches’ Department of the Church and 
Economic Life. 

Findings question the usefulness of 
strikes in today’s society, uphold collec- 
tive bargaining and call for a revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the study the 17-man committee 
dealt with concentration of power and 
bigness, government intervention, causes 
of the strike, and the role of mass com- 
munications in the dispute. 

The two most difficult ethical problems 
posed by the strike, the committee con- 
cluded, are the responsible use of power 
and honesty in utilizing mass communi- 
cations. 

Results of the study were released here 
by the committee, which was headed by 
Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, O., chair- 
man of the NCC sponsoring department 
and a council vice-president. 

The study’s findings, while not repre- 
senting official statements by the NCC, 
will be distributed by the department to 
the council’s 33 Protestant and Orthodox 
constituent members. 





In weighing Big Business and Big 
Labor in an analysis of concentration of 
power, the committee declared: 

“It is tempting to some people to say 
‘a plague on both your houses.’ 

“But this is not the spirit in which this 
study was made nor is assessing blame for 
the dispute between the parties the pur- 
pose which the report is intended to 
serve.” 

Noting that with bigness there is a 
corresponding concentration of power, the 
study said that in spite of this concern 
“it must be admitted that without bigness 
in some areas of the economy we could 
never have the physical well-being we 
now enjoy.” 

In “public interest” strikes, the com- 
mittee said, should collective bargaining, 
voluntary arbitration and mediation fail, 
“the problem is when and how the govern- 
ment should intervene and to what ex- 
tent.” 


White House Pressure 

“Tt is not our purpose to decide wheth- 
er White House intervention was right 
or wrong,” the study said. ‘“The impor- 
tant point is that the White House did 
throw its weight, first on one side, then 
on the other, and a _ settlement was 
achieved under heavy White House pres- 
sure.” 

While firmly supporting collective bar- 
gaining, the committee at the same time 
asserted : 

“It seems clear enough that our society, 
though still maintaining the basic right to 
strike, has advanced to the point where 
work stoppages will increasingly be felt 
to have outlived their usefulness.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act, whose emer- 
gency procedures were found by the study 
to have limitations, is “inadequate and 
should be revised,”’ the committee said. 

Concerning the part played by mass 
communications in the strike, the NCC 
group labelled treatment of the dispute 
by the press, radio and TV as “inade- 
quate,” and the advertising published by 
labor and management as “misleading.” 

“Viewed realistically,” the study con- 
cluded, “‘we have muddled through an- 
other major steel crisis with no clear 
resolution of the basic issues ... a long 
and costly strike that, by any measures, 
was not worth its cost to anybody except 
as the experience may provide a basis for 
more constructive action by thoughtful 
men.” 

e+ ££ * 

THE PRAYER, “Give us this day our 

daily bread,” means: Give us this day 
the brains and conscience so to organize 
our economic life that the bread which 
Thou hast already given us may not rot 
but may be distributed to meet the needs 
of all the people-—JouN C. BENNETT. 





* * * 


IT IS not even the beginning of Christ- 
mas unless it is Christmas in the heart. 
—RICHARD ROBERTS. 
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Books That Have Influenced Me (9) 


GREAT PERSONALITIES 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“A wise man is mightier than a strong 
man.”—Proverbs 24:5. 


ERSONS have been a stronger in- 

fluence with me than books, as is 
true of most people. But how can we 
draw a line? When a child or a man is 
influenced by a book, what is it that 
moves him, the book or the writer of it? 
A sincere book, even a bad one, is the 
man who wrote it. His thoughts, his 
prejudices, his fears, his close view, per- 
haps, of pivotal events in history, his 
inner life—in one way or another these 
come out in great books and many not so 
great. 





There are three authors, two very well 
known to the world, and one well known 
to English-speaking Christian thinkers, 
some of whose books I have read, and 
whose impression on me was much the 
greater because of the kind of men they 
were. 

One is Saint Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, philosopher, historian, church ex- 
ecutive, preacher, author and saint. The 
man “‘overstrode the Middle Ages like a 
Colossus,” as one of my professors said. 
A memory still cherished is sitting in the 
great study or out in the garden of Dean 
Andrew West of Princeton, once a week, 
reading Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. It 
was a seminar in the classics department, 
all the students excepting me being majors 
(some Rhodes scholars) in the classics, 
and I had not cracked a Latin book in 
four years. But it was exciting company, 
and the Dean was a great teacher and ad- 
mirer of the Bishop. So I relearned Latin 
fast, and read one of the great books of 
the world in company with abler people 
(itself an education). 

I might have read his classic Confes- 
sions, or his letters. But the great im- 
pression was the man himself. He had 
his personal faults, and some of the spe- 
cial failings of administrators besides; 
but all the same, he was a great man. He 
could have been a scientist in some later 
age. He could have been famed for his 
writing alone; he had the gift of saying 
what he had to say so beautifully, and I 
do not mean with purple patches but with 
an ear for the right words, the cadenced 
phrase, that it is no wonder that countless 
others besides myself have found it hard 
to escape his spell. Once Augustine had 
said it, there always seemed to be nothing 
else to say. Furthermore, he had a vision 
you could not call wide; it was vast. Few 
persons I have ever met had such constant 
awareness of the world of nature and of 
man both around them, and at the same 
time a living sense of eternity surrounding 
all. That such a man, who would have 
been a genius even without his religion, 
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could be captured, humbled, transformed 
by Christ, as he was, that he could devote 
his talents to God in such a way that 
fifteen hundred years after his time his 
influence still would be great, this is one 
of the wonder-stories of Christianity. No 
one who has known Saint Augustine 
could ever think Christianity a crutch for 
the feeble. 


a NOTABLE SOUL was 
Baron von Hiigel, native of Austria, 
lifelong Roman Catholic, friend of most 
of the prominent Protestants of his time 
(early 20th century) in England, writing 
books which (as he drily pointed out) 
never got on the Index and never received 
an Imprimatur. (His Essays and Ad- 
dresses will give the reader a good taste. ) 
Like Augustine of Africa, von Hiigel was 
a scholar-saint, profound in his insights, 
a man who knew suffering and success 
and knew how to bear both for the glory 
of God. A recent Roman Catholic review- 
er of Pelikan’s excellent book on Roman 
Catholicism, wishes that Protestant writ- 
ers, even as fair as Pelikan, would sup- 
plement their scholarly acquaintance with 
the Roman church by an acquaintance 
with some of the Catholic saints. Re- 
membering that von Hiigel and Augustine 
were both Roman Catholics, and that 
that church produced these men, it is not 
possible to deny the evidences of the 
Spirit in that communion. Von Hiigel, by 
the way, owed his conversion (though he 
had been formally baptized, of course) 
to his friendship with two Roman priests. 
He knew these men well enough to dis- 
cover—to his astonishment—that chas- 
tity with them was not just an ideal; it 
was a way of life. It was his first glimpse 
of the truth about Christianity’s “super- 
natural virtues.” 


THIRD MAN whose character 

seems more impressive to me than 
his writings, impressive as they are, is 
John Calvin of Geneva. I had been to 
two Presbyterian seminaries, and gradu- 
ated at one of them, without ever having 
a single assignment in Calvin. Later at 
Yale, before the first two weeks were out 
one of my professors had set us to reading 
Calvin. The man has been praised and 
evaluated and re-evaluated (especially 
around the 450th celebration of his birth- 
day) more ably than I could try to do. 
He is one of the Reformers who have been 
rediscovered in the recent decades. As 
with Augustine, everybody in the Re- 
formed family wants to get Calvin on 
his side. Perhaps some of us manage 
it by saying, “If Calvin were living today, 
he would say . . .” or “What Calvin really 
meant was and then going on to 
their own Revised Version of what they 





wish Calvin had said but didn’t. Per- 
sonally I think it more candid to let Cal- 
vin say what he does say (never was a 
writer more ice-crystal clear), and if one 
must disagree, just pluck up the nerve to 
say—‘but Calvin was wrong.” 

Calvin is admirable for many reasons, 
as a person. He can hold up his head 
with the great in any age. But what im- 
presses me and helps me often is some- 
thing I never hear mentioned anywhere: 
namely his profound pessimism. He is 
the classic illustration of what I have 
come to believe: that the Reformed ver- 
sion of Christianity is the only form of 
our religion in which a pessimist can feel 
at home. Mind you, I know there is one 
floor below Calvin, the bottomless dark 
where men like Sartre sit and spin their 
webs of ultimate despair. But Calvin is 
right down on the lowest floor that is 
possible to a man who believes in God at 
all. All other forms of Christianity are 
optimistic; and Calvin had his brighter 
side. But when he sat down in a cool 
moment to write his Institutes of the 
Christian Religion not trying to encour- 
age anybody in a sermon and not think- 
ing just about the glory of the saints or 
the majesty of God—when he sat down 
to describe the world in which he lived, 
he said more bad words about it than 
good. One could write a whole essay 
on the pessimism of Calvin (I wrote the 
only one I ever read!); but the measure 
of its depth and breadth is this: When 
Calvin looked at this terrible world, and 
asked himself the desperate Why—Why 
is each terrible thing the way it is?—his 
answer always was: Because God so de- 
creed it. And when he looked into the far 
eternities and could see (as he firmly be- 
lieved) human beings—long after heaven 
and earth had passed away—still forever 
tortured in body and in soul in an end- 
less hell; and when he again asked, Why 
will these things be? his answer again 
was: God creates some men for glory, but 
he creates others for damnation. Let 
others think of a final triumph of good, 
planned by the Almighty, so complete that 
no evil is left in the redeemed universe. 
Calvin will not join that hope. As he 
understands it, God not only planned all 
the evils of this world; when he planned 
the final destiny of all creation, he 
planned a hell and designated the men 
he would create to people it. 


NE MAY WONDER how such a 

pessimist can be a help to a Chris- 
tian today. He may be no help to the 
optimistic type of Christian—and it is 
these who chiefly castigate him, I suspect. 
But the Christian afflicted with pessi- 
mism, borne down by the “tragic sense 
of life,” tempted at times to surrender to 
despair, can well take a good look at John 
Calvin. At all events he helps me. For 
there is a man whose outlook on life was 
darker than my own, darker than the 
creed of my church; for he denied what 
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our creed affirms, that man has some 
freedom, and he affirmed what our creed 
denies, that God is the author of eyil. 
Yet in the worst of times he could still 
believe that the world God had created 


was not going to destroy its Maker; that 
even if evil, by God’s decree, should ex- 
ist forever, still it would never finally 
triumph. With everything against him, 
this man fought a magnificent fight, cre- 
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ating in the midst of darkness a place of 
light, believing that in and through the 
crooked ugly threads of life’s long web 
God weaves patterns which some of us 
may in the eternities rejoice to see. 

We can all worship a God who does 
what we want. It takes a tougher mind 
to worship a God who does things we 
don’t want. It takes a mind nourished on 
Calvin’s strong meat to be able to say— 
as some have said!—‘‘For me there may 
be no good. My doom may have been 
written before I was born. But the writ- 
ing is in the hand of Infinite Wisdom. 
And though I go into the dark from which 
there is no return, I go with willing 
heart, knowing that if I did not, God’s 
glory would become by so much the less.” 


This concludes Dr. Foreman’s series 
on “Books That Have Influenced Me.” 
—Eds. 


SWISS VISITOR HAS 
WARNING FOR AMERICANS 


LittLE Rock, ArK. (RNS)—Ameri- 
cans should realize that their racial prob- 
lems have international implications, the 
head of the Relief Organization of the 
Swiss Evangelical Church warned here. 

Heinrich Hellstern, who is touring 
Presbyterian churches in 12 American 
cities said: “Little Rock is now the most 
famous American city besides New York 
and Chicago. Every boy in our country 
knows the name of Little Rock.” 

“Events like those in Little Rock and 
New Orleans now have repercussions all 
over the world. Your people must under- 
stand that the world has changed.” 

Dr. Hellstern said events are no long- 
er “local” in scope, and that all people 
must work for international] relations. 

He said the West’s relations with Asia 
and Africa were becoming increasingly 
important, citing Christian mission work 
and religious interest as an example. 

“T am convinced,” he said, “that the 
future of Africa depends upon us.” 


Central Church, Atlanta, 
Has Development Plan 


Central church, Atlanta, Ga., has ap- 
proved a development plan that will in- 
volve city, county and state participation 
at its present location where the block is 
surrounded by the State Capitol, City 
Hall and the Fulton County administra- 
tion building. The program calls for 
the city and county to acquire all the 
property in the block except that on which 
Central church and Immaculate Concep- 
tion Catholic Church are located for con- 
version into a park, giving an open vista 
between the three civic buildings. Un- 
derneath the park is to be an 846-car 
underground garage. The church’s old 
educational office building is to be demol- 
ished and a new structure adjoining the 
sanctuary and the present educational 
plant is to be built. 
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THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN 


“But if any provide not 
for his own, and speciaily 
for those of his own 
house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” 

Ist Timothy 5:8 
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What cost $100 in 1950 
—cost $121 in 1959. 
(What cost $100 in 1940 
—now costs over $200). 








LOOKING AFTER OTHERS... 


... our retired and disabled 
ministers and/or dependents 


Here is your opportunity to express Christian 
gratitude to’ many of the retired servants of the 
Church. Your Joy Gift can help make the differ- 
ence between a hard financial struggle in 1961 and 
in having enough for the necessities of life. Last 
year’s Joy Gift went to 149 ministers, 339 widows, 
15 orphans and 18 non-ministerial workers. 


Give 
generously 


Molo 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
341-C PoNcE pE LEON AVENUE, N.E., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


CHARLES J. CurRIE, Executive Secretary 
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CHRISTMAS SALE 


Now you can do your gift shopping this easy way. Here are interesting books—entertaining, infor- 
mative records! All are in perfect condition at prices unbelievably low. But our stocks are limited so 


please place your order at once. Order for Christmas and other gift occasions as well. 


We'll enclose your 


card and ship directly to the recipients at no extra charge, of course! All purchases backed by the 


Outlook’s Famous Guarantee. 


RECORD CLOSEOUTS! 


Folk Music - 
12” Hi Fidelity! 
Top Labels! 


Here are treasures. 


Classical - 
Reduced 50 to 60% 
Top Artists! 


Stock up at these low prices for year ‘round giving and your own 


Children’s 
Fully Guaranteed! 
Long Playing! 


collection. These are records of permanent merit—all brand new! 


Mi21. A Metropolitan Opera Production: CAVAL- 
LERIA RUSTICANA. Without question one of 
the two most famous and popular short operas. 
Probably no other of comparable size has so many 
well-known musical highlights. This superb 2 vol- 
ume album stars Richard Tucker, Margaret Har- 
shaw, Frank Guarrera and the chorus and orchestra 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association conducted by 
the renowned Fausto Cleva. Album also includes 
Verdi Overtures—Preludes to La Traviata, and 
others. Pub. at $9.96. 2 Vol. Set Complete Only $3.98 


M122. 8 CHILDREN’S MUSICAL STORIES, 
GAMES AND SONGS. Activity songs, nursery 
rhymes, counting and letter tunes. The finest col- 
lection of songs for children 1-5 we've heard. In- 
cludes Mary Had a Little Lamb, Mulberry Bush, 
Alphabet Song, London Bridge, 76 others. Pub. at 
$3.98. Only $1.49 


M132. Brahms: SONATA NO. 1. in G MAJOR 
(RAIN) and SONATA NO. 3 IN D MINOR FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. Joseph Szigetti’s violin and 
Mieczyslaw Horowski’s piano mastery are happily 
blended for a full hour as they bring you this mag- 
nificent chamber music for your personal pleasure 


Pub. at $4.98 Only $1.98 





M-14l. LIMITED OFFER 


6 
CLEARANCE SPECIAL! 


Philharmonic Family Library 
of Great Music 


Long Playing! Finest Hi Fidelity! 
Complete 20 Album Set plus Illustrated 
Guide to Music Appreciation 
Originally sold for $60—worth much more 


Now Only $24.95 


Now, acquire the basic music treasures of the 
world for your entire family’s listening pleasure 
and musical education—6l superb masterworks 
selected for you by a distinguished staff of ex- 
perts. Here at a fraction of the usual cost are 
full symphonies, concertos, ballet scores, all the 
musical forms—the beloved favorites of Beetho- 
ven, Tchaikovsky, Strauss and more than 30 
other composers. All selections are complete. 


The informative notes and fully illustrated 
Music Appreciation Guide enhance your enjoy- 
ment of each piece; and will help you enjoy the 
wonderful world of music for years to come. 


Only the world’s greatest symphony orches- 
tras, soloists and conductors have made these 
recordings—the distinguished London Philhar- 
monic, for example. This is a complete family 
music library you'll be proud to possess—will 
use time and again! 











M124. THIS I BELIEVE. Ten great Americans 
personally tell you their beliefs and the things 
most important to them—Carl Sandburg, Helen 
Keller, Bernard Baruch, etc., with perceptive com- 
mentary by Edward R. Murrow. A truly inspiring 
two record album to which you'll return again and 
again. Pub. at $9.96. 

2 Vol. album, Complete, Only $3.98 


Mi12s. ENTREMONT, ORMANDY, THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA ORCHESTRA: Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition and Grieg’s Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra. The realism of “Pictures” and the ro- 
mantic qualities of the Concerto provide an ex- 
traordinary contrast and a challenge to which these 
great musicians prove more than equal. A wonder- 
ful addition to your music library. 

Pub. at $4.98 Only $1.98 
M126. STRAUSS WALTZES. Superb, symphonic 


arrangements of the beloved music of ““Waltz King” 
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Johann Strauss, Jr., convey in stimulating tonal 
images the bright, glittering, and joyous life of 
19th Century Vienna. The Blue Danube, Roses from 
the South, Wine, Women and Song, Emperor Waltz, 
Tales From the Vienna Woods, 7 others are pre- 
sented in this distinguished recording by the Euro- 
pean Philharmonic Orchestra under the direction of 
Erich Streiner, Pub. at $3.98. Only $1.98 


M128. SOUSA MARCHES. A brilliant full band 
concert of ten Sousa march favorites played by the 
famous Sealandair Force Band. Excellent record for 
children, schools, and all adults whose feet start 
to tap as the band strikes up Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Hands Across the Sea, Manhattan Beach 
March and the other Sousa favorites. 
Pub. at $3.98. Only $1.49 
M129. Liszt: CONCERTO NO. 2 IN A MAJOR. 
Robert Casadesus, one of the world’s revered 
pianists and the Cleveland Orchestra conducted 
by George Zell, in a brilliant interpretation of this 
wonderful concerto about which William Foster 
Apthorp said, “It is as if some magician in some 
huge cave, the walls of which were covered with 
flashing jewels, were revealing his fill of all the 
wonders of color, brilliancy, and dazzling light his 
wand could command.” 


Pub. at $4.98. Only $1.98 





STEREO! 


If you already own a stereo machine, or if you 
plan to buy one soon, here’s an amazing oppor- 
tunity! Here are the basic records you surely 
want to own, magnificently performed by the 
world renowned Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
now celebrating its One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary. Quantities are limited so be sure to place 
our order at once. And buy all five at this 
special discount of more than 50%! 
$133. Beethoven: SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E 
FLAT, OP. 55 (EROICA). Beethoven called 
this his favorite symphony, and it is generally 
redited with bringing the symphony to its posi- 
tion as the greatest of musical forms, unlimited 
in its capacity to express the full range of the 
thoughts and feelings of men. This is a forceful, 
and vigorous gr pulsing with the con- 
centrated energy of the composer and his sub- 
ject. Vie nna State Opera Orchestra. 
Pub. at $5.95. Only $2.69 
$134. Beethoven: SYMPHONY IN A MAJOR, 
NO. 7, OP. 92. “If anyone plays it, tables and 
b nches, cans and cups, the grandmother, the 
lind and the lame, aye, the children in the 
dle, fall to dancing.” Thus spoke no less an 
uth ority than the famous Richard W: ‘agner. In 
this superb recording the music fairly springs 
to life. Vienna State Opera Orchestra. 
Pub. at $5.98. Only $2.69 
$135. Schumann: SYMPHONY IN B FLAT 
MAJOR, NO. 1, OP. 38 (SPRING). Schumann 
himself said that this delightful symphony grew 
out of a mood of springtime rapture. Listening 
to it you will sense its sunny cheer and buoy- 
ince. Vienna Opera Orchestra. 
Pub. at $5.98 Only $2.69 
$136. Brahms: CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA IN B FLAT MAJOR, No. 2, OP. 
83. Serene and joyful in feeling it is far re- 
moved from the austerity and reserve that char- 
acterize the same composer’s first piano con- 
certo, It reflects the master’s command of his 
irt. Brilliant performance at the piano by vir- 
tuoso Edouard Mrazek, accompanied by the 
Vienna State Opera Orche stra. 
Pub. at $5.98. Only $2.€9 
$137. STRAUSS WALTZES and VON SUPPE 
OVERTURES. For sheer listening pleasure, 
this record can’t be matched. Here are the be- 
loved waltzes of Strauss and the cocky, catchy 
Light Cavalry Overture and the gay Poet and 
Peasant Overture. You'll play this over and 
over again. Recreated with sparkle and high 
good spirits by the Vienna State Opera Orches- 





tra. Pub. at $5.98. Only $2.69 


BOOK SALE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST STORIES. 20 of 
the best stories—two of which are novelettes— 
chosen by the editors from the 1957 issues; tales 
of adventure, suspense, humor, fantasy, etc. Pub. 
at $3.50. W-1. Only $1.00 
JOHN P. MARQUAND: Sincerely, Willis Wayde. 
The best-selling novel by the famous writer, of an 
American businessman of our time, realistic, com- 
passionate, gently satirical—one of the memorable 
new characters in the Marquand gallery. Pub. at 
¢ 


$4.75. W-2. Only $1.00 





26. GREAT AUTHORS ANTHOLOGY: A 
Treasury from The Ladies Home Journal. Ed. 
by John Mason Brown. With 180 Illustrations, 
80 in Full Color. Huge, handsome gold mine of 
reading, 104 stories, biographies, humor, articles 
and poems by such authors as: F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Steinbeck, Michener, Sandburg, Rebecca 
West, Daphne DuMaurier, Isak Dinesen, H. G. 
Wells, A. A. Milne, Ogden Nash, Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh, Robert Frost, Kipling, Pearl Buck, 
and many others. Size 7% x 10%. Pub. at $7.50. 


Only $3.95 











GRANDFATHER STORIES. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, One of America’s best-loved authors re- 
creates with captivating charm the wonder of grow- 
ing up in the 1880°'s—a wonderful collection of tales 
with an amazing account of social history along 


the way. Pub. at $3.50. W-3. Only $1.49 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


42. COCO IS COMING. By Betty Peckinpah. 
Beautifully illustrated in Full Color by Marian- 
na. Tender story of how Coco the clown, with 
his dog and his donkey, made the children 
happy. Ages 4-8. 

Pub. at $2.75 Only $1.00 
68. FLASH OF WASHINGTON SQUARE. By 
Margaret Pratt. Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin, 
in Full Color. All about Flash, the gay cocker 
puppy and his trials and tribulations with the 
children, pigeons and the people around Wash- 
ington Square. Ages 5-9. Pub. at $2.35. Only $1 
45. LISA AND LOTTIE. By Erich Kastner. Il- 
lustrated With 22 Drawings. Intriguing story of 
how a pair of twins were separated when very 
young boys and then met in a lovely — 
camp when they were nine—what they did and 
what developed makes this an enlightening 
story of twins. Ages 8-10. Pub. at $1.75. Only $1 

















JOHN P. MARQUAND: North of Grand Central. 
Three complete novels of New England, with pref- 
aces by the author and introduction by Kenneth 
Roberts—The Late George Apley, Wickford Point, 
H. M. Pulham, Esquire. 1267 pages. 

Pub. at $5.75. W-4. Only $1.98 
MUCH ADO ABOUT ME. By Fred Allen. Illus- 
trated With 12 Photographs. The magnificently 
funny, perceptive and honest account of a remark- 
ible man, jammed with extraordinary events and 
even more extraordinary people—wonderful and ex- 
citing entertainment. Pub. at $5.00. W-5. Only $1.49 


pesstesseessesserres MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 
512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Gentlemen: Please send the items whose 


numbers | have entered below. 1260 


FILL IN NUMBERS CORRESPONDING 
TO TITLES HERE. 














SN ast ee eae Zone__-_ State___- 
O) Payment Enclosed 0) Charge 
Minimum mail order purchase $3.00. Please add 
25¢ charge on orders of less than $5.00. Postage 
paid where payment accompanies order. No tax. 
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THE GREATEST GIFT 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 25, 1960 
Luke 2. Printed Text 2:8-20. 


On the Sunday which falls on Christ- 
mas day it is proper that we reflect on 
“The Greatest Gift” as described in the 
Gospel according to Luke. The difficulty 
about studying the lesson and the diffi- 
culty about teaching it is its familiarity. 
No story in the Bible is more familiar, 
and yet if we approach it in the right 
spirit, its wonder always breaks on us 
afresh. Read again the passage from Luke 
2:1-20. What significance does this story 
have for us at this particular time, Christ- 
mas 1960? 


l. The Birth of Jesus 


Luke tells us five things about the birth 
of Jesus. 

1. It was during the reign of Caesar 
Augustus. Gaius Octavius, as he was 
known at birth, was a great nephew of 
Julius Caesar, who carried Rome’s con- 
quests to new frontiers. He was adopted 
by Caesar as his son and heir, and after 
his assassination became ruler of the Ro- 
man Empire. The Roman dominion ex- 
tended now over all the Mediterannean 
world, and reached northward to the Brit- 
ish Isles, and to the East as far as the 
Euphrates, the mightiest empire the world 
had yet seen, and the reign of Augustus 
(27 B.C.—14 A.D.) was its golden age. 
If anyone had intimated to the Emperor 
or his friends that the most world-shaking 
event to occur during his long and glo- 
rious reign was the birth of a child in 
an obscure corner of the empire they 
would have been incredulous. But so it 
was, and Augustus himself is remembered 
chiefly for that event. 

2. He was the son of Mary. Mary lived 
in Nazareth, one of the numerous small 
villages scattered about Galilee. She was 
engaged to a carpenter, named Joseph, 
in the town. Both Joseph and Mary were 
descendants of David, but there were 
many other descendants of David in Pal- 
estine, so that this fact gave them no 
particular prestige. They were both very 
poor. 

Matthew tells us that when Joseph 
learned that Mary was with child, he was 
very much disturbed. He was minded to 
break the engagement and to put her away 
privatelv. This was a more serious affair 
than it would be now in America. Be- 
trothal among the Jews was the first step 
in the formation of the marriage relation 
and was given a prominent place in the 
social life of the Jewish people. It had 
indeed the significance of an incomplete 
marriage. Betrothed couples indeed could 
live together, if they chose, as man 
and wife, and children that were born 
from a union thus effected were regarded 
as legitimate. Usually however, the be- 
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trothal was followed by an elaborate wed- 
ding occasion. To break a betrothal 
arrangement was then practically equiva- 
lent to a divorce, a procedure in this case 
that would have meant the utter disgrace 
of Mary. 

Matthew tells us that Joseph was dis- 
suaded from taking this step only by an 
angel, who informed him that “that which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Spirit” 
(Mt. 1:20-21, Lk. 1:26-31). It would 
seem from the story in Matthew and Luke 
that he then took Mary to his home as his 
wife (probably without the wedding cere- 
mony, which was not required), though 
he did not live with her as a husband 
until after the birth of her son. 

3. He was born in Bethlehem. Luke 
tells us very carefully how this came 
about. There was a decree from Caesar 
Augustus that all the Roman Empire 
should be enrolled (not taxed, as in the 
KJV). This was the first enrollment un- 
der Quirinius, governor of Syria. Joseph 
was required to enroll in Bethlehem, be- 
cause it was his ancestral home. 

Objections have been raised to this ac- 
count on four grounds: (1) So far as 
known, there was no imperial census in 
the time of Augustus; (2) there could 
have been no Roman census in Palestine 
during the reign of Herod the Great, 
recognized as an ally, though actually a 
subject of Rome; (3) such a census could 
not have been carried out by Quirinius, 
for he was not governor of Syria until 
ten years later, when he did take a census 
which gave rise to a revolt under Judas 
of Galilee; (4) under a Roman census 
it would not have been necessary for Jo- 
seph to enroll in Bethlehem. Many mod- 
ern Bible students conclude, therefore, 
that Luke was misinformed on this par- 
ticular point. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that Luke will be vindicated in time, 
on this point, as he has been on so many 
others where he was once thought to be 
in error. It is possible, for example, that 
Quirinius had an earlier term of office 
than the one of which we have an his- 
torical record, and that by referring to 
the first enrollment under Quirinius, 
Luke intended to distinguish it from the 
later enrollment which inspired the re- 
volt of Judas. 

Why Mary accompanied Joseph is not 
clear. It may be that she desired to be 
with Joseph and away from Nazareth 
when her child came into the world. 

4. He was born in a stable. Luke ex- 
plains this very simply by saying there 
was no room for them in the inn. Cer- 
tainly there were people in Bethlehem 
who knew that Mary’s son would soon be 
born. Yet no one offered to open his home 


to her, as no one offered to give her his 
place in the inn. If she had been a wom- 
an of rank, if she had been possessed 
of wealth, who can doubt that it would 
have been different. As it was, however, 
the people of Bethlehem saw in Mary 
only a peasant woman with child. So it 
happened that Jesus was born in a stable. 
Dr. McNeilie reminds us that this stable 
“which we surround with a halo of lov- 
ing imagination must have been in fact 
a very uncomfortable place.” It was 
probably “a sordid, dirty, draughty little 
shed.” 

Why does Luke tell us of Jesus’ hum- 
ble entrance into the world? We could 
never learn from Matthew’s account that 
he was cradled in a manger. Mark does 
not mention it and neither does John. 
Luke mentions it, perhaps, because he 
had great sympathy for the poor. He goes 
out of his way to show us how Jesus was 
bound to all classes of people. We agree 
with Dr. Paterson-Smyth: ‘Somehow it 
would spoil the picture if he had been 
born in a palace, with princesses to wait 
on him and high priests in attendance.” 

“Did Bethlehem’s stable loathe 

Its drab, dull stone? 

And did the oxen sense their common 

lot? 

The hay its coarse inadequacy? 

The earth-pressed floor, unworthiness? 

My heart is shabby, too: 

Come, Manger Light! 

Make my dull spirit glow 

This silent night! 

—Mary Dickerson Bangham in Christ 
in Poetry 
Edited by Thomas C. and Hazel D. 
Clark, Association Press. 

5. Jesus was Mary's first-born son. 
Not her only son; Luke says distinctly 
her “first-born” son. Later Luke refers 
to Jesus’ brothers (8:19). Mark gives 
the name of four and mentions at least 
two sisters (6:3). Later, much later, 
when virginity had come to be regarded 
as a holier state than marriage, the theory 
came to be accepted, not on historical 
grounds, and not because of any Scrip- 
tural evidence, but on ascetic and dog- 
matic grounds that Mary remained a vir- 
gin, and that Jesus was not the first- 
born but the only son. 


ll. The Angels and the Shepherds 


1. The announcement by the angels, 
2:8-14. We note two things: to whom 
the announcement was made and of what 
it consisted. 

(1) We might have thought that the 
announcement would have been made to 
the high priests. Snowden has written: 

“Yet history bears witness that at times 
few men stand in God’s way more than 
ecclesiastics. They are rarely the men that 
hear a message direct from God. God must 
usually tell it to somebody else first. One 
of the most startling things in the Bible 
is the fact that the announcement of 
Christ’s birth was made, not to priests, 
but to shepherds.” 


Godet reminds us that among the Jews 
the occupation of shepherds was held in 
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a sort of contempt. They were despised 
by the rabbis on account of their neces- 
sary isolation, which made religious ob- 
servance by them unlikely, if not abso- 
lutely impossible. It was significant, 
therefore, that the announcement was 
made to them, religious outcasts, men un- 
shepherded by the spiritual leaders of 
Israel; significant too that the announce- 
ment ran, “I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, for there is born to you a 
Savior.” 

We observe in passing that it is hardly 
likely that the flocks would have been out 
in the field on a December night. As a 
matter of fact the church did not begin 
to observe December 25 as the birthday 
of Christ until the fourth century, and 
then, not because of any historical recol- 
lection, but apparently as a substitute for 
a popular pagan festival observed on the 
same day. We have no reason for think- 
ing that our Christmas was the actual 
birthday of Christ, but there is no reason 
why we should not continue to observe 
it as such. 

(2) The angel said, “Be not afraid,” 
and the Savior whose birth he announced 
has become the great caster-out of fear. 
He continued, “I bring you good news.” 
It was from this phrase that we get our 
word gospel. The word gospel has come to 
mean many things to us, but it meant orig- 
inally Good Tidings or Good News. Over 
and over again Luke emphasizes this fact, 
that the coming of Jesus meant Good News 
(cf. 3:18; 4:17; 7:22; 8:1; 9:6). More- 
over it is “good news of a great joy.” 
Jesus had the same conception of the 
gospel (cf. Mt. 5:1-12; Jn. 15:11). It 
was good news of great joy also to the 
early disciples (cf. Romans 5:3; Phil. 
4:4). And it is good news today—for 
the confirmed alcoholic, for example, who 
had learned that he cannot save himself, 
that he is a hopeless drunkard, hopeless, 
that is, until he hears the message: “You 
cannot save yourself, but you can be 
saved by a Power beyond yourself, if out 
of the depths you cry unto God.” 
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(It is good news to the) “man in a tight 
spot, who is putting up a gallant fight, hat- 
ing the very word ‘quitter,’ but wondering 
sometimes whether he will prove equal 
to the strain. Then one day he hears it 
said: ‘Why fight alone? There are divine 
resources on which a man can draw and 
find himself upheld and empowered.” (Er- 
nest Fremont Tittle, in The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Luke, published by Harper and 
Brothers). 

It is good news of great joy for us all, 
because, as Tittle says again: “If it be 
true that in Jesus of Nazareth the eternal 
God entered into human life, then some- 
thing beyond man, a superhuman purpose 
and power, is now at work in the world; 
and we may be entirely sure that God’s 
purpose of good is ultimately beyond de- 
feat.” 

And that was the message of the angel, 
as accepted by the early church: “TI bring 
you good news of a great joy which will 
come to all the people’’—not to one class 
in society, but to all classes; not to one 
nation, but to all nations; not to one gen- 
eration, but to all generations. 





“For,” continued the angel, “‘to you is 
born this day in the city of David a Sa- 
vior who is Christ the Lord.” The fact 
that he is the Christ, and that Bethlehem 
is spoken of as the city of David, meant 
that he was the anointed one, the Mes- 
siah, the King of Israel, who had been 
promised by the prophets. 

But the emphasis is upon the fact that 
this promised Messiah is a Savior, that 
is, one who saves. As Tittle says: 

“The word spoken by the angel has been 
fulfilled. Thanks to the faith, the hope, 
the moral insight and the regenerative 
power which the coming of Jesus released 
among men, countless millions of human 
lives have been bettered and blessed. Peo- 
ple have indeed been saved. They have 
been saved from inordinate love of self, 
and turned into devoted servants of the 
community. They have been saved from 
alcoholism and debasing lusts and enabled 
to be more than conquerors. They have 
been saved from hopelessness and despair, 
and given the power to triumph over dis- 
aster.” 

The angel further declared that the 
sign which would prove to them that the 
announcement was true was that they 
should find a babe wrapped in swaddling 
cloths and lying in a manger. All of us 
will agree with Richard Roberts: 

“T am grateful that he was born a little 
child and grew into his manhood, that he 
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gathered experience as we do and gained 
knowledge of our life by living it, showing 
our common human limitations, our hu- 
man joys and our human pains.” 

“And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God and saying: ‘Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men with whom he is pleased.’” So it 
reads in the best manuscripts, and so 
it is given in the Rsv. Because of the 
birth of the Savior the song indicated 
glory or praise shall ascend to God who 
is in the highest heaven, and peace will 
be available among men with whom he 
is pleased. 

Peace of mind is a great desideratum 
today. Books which are thought to reveal 
the formula through which it may be 
obtained have sold by the thousands, by 
the millions, in fact. But some of the 
formulas will not work. They lack the 
necessary ingredients. Inward peace is 
available even in the midst of outward 
turmoil, in the presence of death itself. 
So Jesus taught (John 16:33), and so 
Paul believed (Phil. 4:6-7). But the 
peace is available for those with whom 
God is pleased, not for those who seek 
primarily to please themselves. 

Says Tittle: 

“The ‘peace’ which the angels’ song pro- 
claims is the peace of the heart at one with 
God. Yet the popular idea that what is 
here set forth is the hope of world peace 
is by no means entirely incorrect. In the 
first century one result of the coming of 
Christ was the reconciliation (in some 
cases) of Jew and Gentile: ‘For he is our 
peace, who has made us both one, and has 
broken down the dividing wall of hostility, 
by abolishing in his flesh the law of com- 
mandments and ordinances, that he might 
create in himself one new man in place 
of the two, so making peace, and might 
reconcile us both to God in one body 
through the cross, thereby bringing the 
hostility to an end’ (Eph. 2:14-16). The 
possibility of world peace is greatly in- 
creased as human beings in growing num- 
bers become one with God in the sense of 
sharing his vision and purpose, his active 
concern with the welfare of all men every- 
where.” 


2. The visit of the shepherds, 2:15-20. 
The shepherds were moved to instant 
action by the announcement of the angels. 
They went in haste and found Mary and 
Joseph, and the Babe lying in the manger. 
They made known not only to Mary and 
Joseph but also to all the inhabitants of 
Bethlehem, with whom they came in con- 
tact, what they had heard and seen of the 
angels. The people of Bethlehem nat- 
urally wondered at the things which were 
spoken unto them by the shepherds. But 
Mary, as a woman will, kept all these say- 
ings, pondering them in her heart. The 
shepherds returned, as morning came, to 
their humble tasks, as we must all return 
from our place of vision to the common- 
place duties of life; but the whole world 
looked different; they returned glorifying 
and praising God. And so should we. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education. National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Current book club selections: 

PasTORAL PsycHOLoGy (Dec.): The 
Church’s Ministry to the Older Unmar- 
ried, M. D. Hugen, Eerdmans. 

Putpit (Dec.): Putting Faith to Work, 
Robert McCracken. Harper & Bros. 

Reticious (Dec.): I Believe in the 
Living God, Emil Brunner. Westminster 
Press. 

* * x 

John Knox Press (Presbyterian, U. S.) 
has announced the following publication 
schedule: 

Protestant Patriarch. George A. Had- 
jiantoniou. Apr. 24. $3.25. 

The Other Six Days. Joseph C. Mc- 
Lelland. The Christian meaning of work 
and property. Apr. 24. $1.50, paper. 

Take and Read. E. H. Robertson. On 
effective Bible study. May 8. $1.75. 

The Old Testament, Its Origins and 
Composition. Curt Kuhl. May 8 (t). 
$4.50. 

All Ye Who Labor. Wade H. Boggs, 
Jr. On the doctrine of Christian voca- 
tion. June (t). $2.50(t), paper. 

* ¢ 8 


Westminster Press (UPUSA) pre-pub- 
lication announcements point to the fol- 
lowing: 

Westminster Guides to the Bible: Serv- 
ants of the Word (The Prophets of Is- 
rael). James D. Smart. Jan. 9. $1.50; 
The Church Faces the World (Late New 
Testament writings), J. Christian Beker. 
Jan. 9. $1.50. 

The Promise of the Spirit. William 
Barclay. Jan. 9. $2.50. 

Basic Writings in Christian Education. 
K. B. Cully, editor. Feb. 6. $4.95. 

Hebrew Thought Compared with 
Greek. Thorleif Boman. Feb. 6. $4.50. 

A Living Sacrifice: A Study in Rep- 
aration. E. L. Kendall. Feb. 6. $4. 

The Imitation of God in Christ. An 
essay on the Biblical basis of Christian 
spirituality. E. J. Tinsley. Feb. 6. $4. 

ee 

MESSAGE AND MISSION: The Communi- 
cation of the Christian Faith. By Eugene A. 
Nida. Harper and Bros., New York. 253 pp., 
$5.00. 

This book, by the well known executive 
secretary of the American Bible Society 
in charge of the translation department, 
deals with a subject which is timely and 
urgent, the problem of proclaiming the 
Christian gospel in a relevant manner to 
Twentieth Century man, be he Hottentot 
or savant. The modern Christian, like 
Paul, must bear witness to his faith to 
both Greek and Barbarian, to the wise 
and to the foolish, but the gap separating 
the extreme seems to have widened since 
the first Christian century, and in conse- 
quence the task has become much more 
complex. 

Dr. Nida asserts that his primary con- 
cern in this book is “with the ways in 
which the message of the Bible has been 
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communicated, whether in the boroughs 
of New York or the villages of Ubangi, 
Congo.” His purpose, then, is to “intro- 
duce the reader to principles and pro- 
cedures of communication and to focus 
attention on the outworking of such fac- 
tors in the communication of the Chris- 
tian faith.” 
T. M. TAYLor. 

Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 


THE THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATION OF 
LAW. By Jacques Ellul. Doubleday & Co., 
New York. 140 pp., $3.95. 

This book by a distinguished French 
jurist has as its subtitle, “A radical cri- 
tique of natural law.” Ellul attacks the 
traditional and today increasingly popu- 
lar conception that God has set a natural 
law in men’s hearts which accordingly 
provides a universal moral norm. He 
objects to this doctrine on three grounds: 
First, it is incompatible with the doctrine 
of the Fall. “Man is radically perverted 
by sin. Hence we cannot admit the idea 
of the imago Dei being preserved in man 
as the foundation of natural law.” Sec- 
ond, natural law is only “absolutized ter- 
restrial law,’”’ and is thus an expression 
not of God’s will but of man’s fallen 
nature. Third, the notion of natural law 
drives a wedge between Law and Grace. 
There is no divine law which is not also 
gospel; hence there can be no God-given 
natural law which is universally and au- 
tomatically operative in the human mind. 

And yet, says Ellul, there does exist 
something that can be called natural law. 
It is not to be equated with God’s will 
for human life, yet it is given by God 
and is reflected in such universal institu- 
tions as the family and property, and in 
the ideas of justice and of human rights. 
Natural law falls infinitely short, how- 
ever, of God’s justice, and does not re- 
place man’s response to this. God’s jus- 
tice is neither distributive nor retributive, 
but “substitutive,”’ being revealed in the 
atoning death of Christ. 

These ideas are not fully developed. 
But this short book is full of arresting 
thoughts and insights, and will prompt 
most readers to think again, and perhaps 
more profitably, about the ancient and 
vet also contemporary problem of natural 
law. 

Joun Hick. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Luther and the Lutheran Church. Alt- 
man K. Swihart. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., N. Y. $7.50. 

Existential Metaphysics. Alvin Thalhei- 
mer. Philosophical Library, Ine., N. Y. 
$7.50. 

The Dimensional Structure of Time. Irvin 
Morgenstern. Philosophical Library, Inc., 
N. Y. $3.75. 

One Body and One Spirit. Oscar J. F. 
Seitz. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 
$4.25. 

Seasons of the Soul. Archibald F. Ward, 
Jr. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. $3. 








Toward Health and Wholeness. Russell 
L. Dicks. Macmillan Co., N. Y. $3.50. 

My Father’s World. David Hood. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. $1.95. 

So You Want to Be Popular. Fayly H. 
Cothern. Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. $1.95. 

Between You, Me and the Gatepost. Pat 
Boone. Prentice-Hall. Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. $2.95. 

Is it too Late? Ira E. Fowler. Christo- 
pher Publishing House, Boston, Mass. $2.75. 

The Biblical View of Sex and Marriage. 
Otto A. Piper. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. $3.95. 

The Word of God in the World Today. 
Hilda Graef. Doubleday & Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$2.95. 

The Book of the Acts of God. G. Ernest 
Wright & Reginald H. Fuller. Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. $1.45, paper. 

Inspiring Devotional Programs for Wom- 
en’s Groups. Leila T. Ammerman. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Natick, Mass. $1.95. 

When We Pray, Say Our Father. Charles 
Francis Whiston. The Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $1.35, paper. 

Homeless No More. Sonia Grodka & 
Gerhard Hennes. Dept. of Church World 
Service, National Council of Churches, N.Y. 
$1, paper. 

Rand-MeNally World Atlas. Edward B. 
Espenshade, Jr., ed. Rand-McNally & Co., 
Chicago, Tll. $9.95. 

Constantine and Religious Liberty. Her- 
man Doerries. Roland H. Bainton, Jr. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. $4. 

The Child Buyer. John Hersey. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., N. Y. $4. 

Premarital Counseling. J. K. Morris. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
$5.25. 

American Heritage. October, 1960. Bruce 
Catton, ed. American Heritage Publishing 
Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

The Reconciling Gospel. Culbert G. Ru- 
tenberg. Judson Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$1.50, paper. 

The Proverbs for Today. Thomas Coates. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
$2. 

Our Eternal Heritage (pamphlet). David 
A. MacLennan. Upper Room, Nashville, 
Tenn. 15¢, paper. 

A Believer’s Life of Christ. John C. Ran- 
kin. W. A. Wilde Co., Natick, Mass. $3.50. 

Speaker’s Book of Illustrations. Herbert 
V. Prochnow. W. A. Wilde Co., Natick, 
Mass. $2.95. 





CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 


FOR SALE 


COMPLETE FILE of “Theology Today” in 
excellent condition. C. J. Westhoff, Box 
529, Edmond, Okla. 


HELP WANTED 


OPENING FOR MINISTER for pastoral and 
community care of rural Presbyterian 

Church, U.S. Located near large industrial 

metropolitan city. Excellent fishing and 

golf available year round in area of semi- 

tropical climate. Liberal salary and bene- 

fits. Address, Box F-25, c/o Outlook. 

FREE we 

FOR STAMPS TO PROVIDE POSTAGE. 
Free copies of several books in over sup- 

ply. Check books desired and send 8¢ in 

stamps for each book for postage and han- 

dling: 

( ) Toward the Conversion of England; 

( ) God and the Nations, booklet; 

( ) Theological Issues of Contraception, 

( ) Saint in the Window, by Foreman, 

Christmas folder. 
Outlook Book Service, 512 E. Main St. 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 


William R. Jones, Jr., from Kingsport, 
Tenn., to the First church, 400 Glouster 
St., Middlesboro, Ky. 

William B. Gold from St. Petersburg, 
Fla., to 1209 Bedford Ave., Altavista, Va. 

Thomas E. Cook from Cleburne, Texas, 
to 3400 Hillcrest, Waco, Texas. 

Frank Kalman Chapo, a native of Hun- 
gary and formerly a candidate under the 
care of the Presbytery of Western New 
York, has been ordained by Holston Pres- 
bytery and installed as pastor of the 
Micaville, N. C., and Estatoa churches. 

The resignation of W. C. Jamison as 
executive secretary of Lexington Presby- 
tery (Va.) was to have become effective 
Dec. 31. The presbytery has: now Aaken 
action to extend Mr, Jamisoh’s service 
to October, 1961. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

Lloyd C. Bartholomew, formerly of Iowa 
City, Ia., has been installed as the United 
Presbyterian chaplain, serving the med- 
ical center in Rochester, Minn. His office 
is in the First church. People with friends 
or relatives going to Rochester for med- 
ical care are urged to write Dr. Barthol- 
omew. His home: 1340 N. W. 2nd St. 

Clair V. McNeel, formerly of Lisbon, 
N. Y., has become pastor of the Rushford, 
Minn., and Houston churches where he 
served an earlier pastorate. 

Carl B. Orr from Beaver Creek, Minn., 
to the New Covenant church, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Raymond J. Molander from Crookston, 
Minn., to the Big Lake and Rockford, 
Minn., churches. 


INAUGURATION 

L. M. Allison will be inaugurated as dean 
of Erskine Theological Seminary at 11:30 
a. m. Dec. 10 in Due West, S. C., with 
John N. Thomas of Union Seminary in 
Virginia as the principal speaker. 

Edwin H. Rian, former president of 
Jamestown College (N. D.), will be in- 
augurated as president of the Biblical 
Seminary in New York Jan. 8 at 3:30 p.m. 


A. R. PRESBYTERIAN 

Harry Clifford White, formerly of Bes- 
semer Ctiy, N. C., has become pastor of 
the First A. R. Presbyterian church, Char- 
lotte, N. C., succeeding Marshall Wilson, 
now of Covington, Tenn. 


NEW MISSIONARIES (U.S.) 

Ten new missionaries were named by 
the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of World 
sionaries include: 

Conco—Dr. & Mrs. William Grant Mc- 
Intosh of Edinburgh, Scotland, for three 
years. Dr. McIntosh is a surgeon. They 


served previously for six years in the 
Congo under the Church of the Brethren. 
Missions at its recent meeting, while the 
retirement of nine and the resignation of 
four others were approved. New mis- 

West Brazi.—Joanne Emily Schrenk, 
Aiken, S. C., a music teacher. 

Brazit—Mary Frances Rice, Ports- 
mouth, Va., educational missionary, East 
srazil. 

JAPAN—The Walter W. Enloes, Jr., of 
Alexandria, La., and Decatur, Ga., where 
Mr. Enloe attends Columbia Seminary. 

TAIWAN—The Bertis E. Downs, 3d, 
Smithers, W. Va. 

Mexico—The John R. Basses of St. 
Marys, Ga. Mr. Bass is completing doc- 
toral studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

January 1 retirements were approved 
for the following: The W. C. McLauch- 
lins of Japan, after 48 years of service to 
the Chinese (33 years in China before 
going to Japan in 1949); Willie Burnice 
Greene, 41 years in Korea; the A. Hoyt 
Millers, 41 years in the Congo; the A. M. 
Shives, 40 years in the Congo; the George 
R. Cousars, 32 years in the Congo. 





A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 
campus within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE, 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


RESIGNATIONS: The W. F. McElroys, Jr, 
of the Congo for reasons of health; the 
Frank Vandergrifts of the Congo, with 
Mr, Vandergrift taking up work with the 
Alabama Power Co. in Birmingham. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Murray S. Stedman, Jr., director of the 
United Presbyterian, USA, office of in- 
formation, New York, will become gen- 
eral director of interpretation for the 
National Council of Churches Jan. 1, suce- 
ceeding James W. Wine who resigned 
last fall. 


MARRIAGE 

Ladson M. Brearley, Jefferson, S. C., 
pastor, and Barbara Lea McDonald, Rock- 
ingham, N. C., were married at Hamlet, 
N. C., Nov. 26. 

CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (U. S.) 

Roy A. Hogrefe, director of children’s 
work for the Presbyterian, U.S., Board 
of Christian Education, will serve as the 
interim secretary of the division of Chris- 
tian teaching of the Board until a succes- 
sor to William P. Anderson, Jr., is se- 
cured. 


fine Arts Center 


Founded 1819 


Education, Business Administration, 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 











Peace College 


Raleigh, North Carolina 

At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 

WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 

PEACE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1960 


Long record of distinguished service to church and nation. Thorough 


training for life from a definitely Christian viewpoint. 


THOMAS E. GILMER, President 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 











Second Semester Begins 
Summer Schools Begin 


Maxton 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
St. poe 5 College 


Educational excellence for our greatest possession, our youth. 


Move to new campus in September, 1961 


January 30, 1961 
June 12, 1961 


North Carolina 








QUEENS 








CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus, degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 
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